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to Amiens in 1800 to take up work in an unpretentious
girls* school, and there met her destiny. In the past few
years, she, indeed, had " gone down with lamps into the
catacombs/' and had borne heart-searching sufferings.
Though she did not know it, she was called to utilise the
life-giving currents flowing around her, and to oppose to
the chaotic conditions brought about by the Revolution,
the post-revolutionary force of a new spirit and a new
Teaching Order, deeply rooted in the past, but with an
organisation wholly fitted for the times.
The education question had been debated by the Revolu-
tionary Government since 1791, when Talleyrand proposed
to the Constituent Assembly " a new system of public and
gratuitous instruction common to all citizens." This first
proposal, by which well-graded and co-ordinated primary,
secondary, and technical schools were to be set on foot,
remained a dead letter, as did those of Condorcet, Danton,
Lakanal, and Joseph Chenier.
In 1704, a decree abolished the old colleges de plein
exercice, though somehow the one-time Jesuit College of
Lduis-le-Grand* had managed to survive the Reign of
Terror, now changing its ill-omened name to that
of Ulnstitut des Boarsiers, now calling itself College
Egalite'. It was in this year that Gregoire was able to say
that national education was in ruins, since there only
remained some twenty languishing secondary schools,
while only sixty-seven of the six hundred districts had any
provision for primary education.2
As for girls* schools, they were practically non-existent.
Wehave seen, how, here and there, a fewpupils were grouped
1 The name of the College de Clement had been changed to that of Louis-le-
Grand in 1682. See appendix B of The French Tradition in Education.
3 Speech before the Convention made in August 1794, and quoted by Mgr.
Audollent in UEeoJ* for October 1933 (article," Pedagogic Chretienne ").